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Summary 
Slogans have a long history as a rhetorical apparatus. They bestow us 
an up-to-date overview of society’s greatest concerns, fears, frustrations, 
ambitions and hopes. Throughout history, as sociopolitical and cultural 
symbols, they have united, divided and even converted masses to ideologies 
and religions, encouraged protests, uprisings, and even revolutions. 
Slogans in their popular from will be ‘cried out’ and ‘chanted’ but they may 
also include posters, mural graffiti and audio-visual devices. They create 
direct links to social, group-based and individual actions. Nevertheless, 
little attention has been paid to the rhetorical and persuasive nature of 
slogans within the context of Iranian Studies in the Anglo-Saxon world. 
This paper deals with the linguistic and semantic analysis of the 
recently uttered slogans in Iranians’ vast uprisings against 


the Islamic Republic and its leadership starting in 
September 2022. 
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Islamic Republic 
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Introduction: Slogans, Semiotics and Symbols 

The Middle East—and in particular Iran—has a long history of creative 
approach towards sloganeer constructs (Persian So‘ar cf. Arabic su‘ar) 
with versatile connotations for different sociocultural and political 
movements in order to express wills and intentions, and making the voices 
of masses audible. The impact of slogans becomes even more evident, if 
one considers the literary tradition of the society in which this rhetoric 
device has been shaped and embedded. As we see further in this research, 
in the case of Iran slogans are predominately rhythmic, almost poetic 
and reflect partially the connection of their creators or promoters with 
the literary heritage of their place of emergence. Slogans use a directive 
language style and they are to be distinguished from proverbs, aphorism 
and idioms and other figures of speech.' 

Majority of studies on the nature and raison d’étre of slogans focus on 
state-sponsored, ‘authorized’ slogans as means of displaying a dominant 
ideology created, endorsed, and dictated by regime ideologues and the 
official media. Eventhough, these types of slogans aim similar goals and 
their persuasive characteristics are comparable to those of anti-regime 
protests, the ‘folk slogans’-— meaning those created by the people opposing 
the authorities—are generally facing major impediments as they act 
against the rules and state regulations. In this sense, the implemented 
slogans are clearly symbols of civil disobedience (Persian: nafarmani 
madani). This is particularly the case when the anti-regime slogans should 
reach the audience within a non-democratic and authoritative system 
that severely restricts freedom of expression. This research examines the 
semiotics of these folk slogans and the linguistic means through which 
they attempt to transmit their message to their audience. 

A striking complexity in the study of scholarly articles on slogans—and in 


1- Cf. BELLAK (1943), The Nature of Slogans, p. 469. 


particular in relation to slogan studies in postrevolutionary Iran—shows 
itself in approaches towards slogans. Almost all published or available 
researched material deals with the typology and ideological aspects of the 
slogans rather than their linguistic-philologic features. More specifically, 
they tend to focus more on sociopolitical analysis of topics reflected in 
these slogans i.e., subjects such as ‘hope and aspiration’, ‘call for change’, 
‘freedom and equality’, ‘fighting against oppression’ and the like. Hence, 
they pay less attention to the phraseological and linguistic aspects of the 
slogans discussed. Yet, this paper focuses predominantly on the semantics, 
crafted allegories and metaphors discoverable in the anti-regime Persian 
slogans examined. 

Understanding the nature of slogans contributes to better analyze 
the political contexts that are or have been used to demonstrate the 
dissatisfaction of groups and citizens during the current sociopolitical 
circumstances. Before dealing with the contents of Persian slogans, we 
may need to present a small description of slogans in order to distinguish 
this type of rhetoric from other rhetorical constructions. While reading 
on slogans one comes across a range of rhetorical terminologies such 
as aphorism, proverb, idiom, moto and the like which are flexibly and 
almost interchangeably used in a synonymous way equated with the term 

slogan. There is however, a very subtle nuance between “slogans” 


” “ 


and “aphorisms”, “proverbs”, “maxims” and “mottos” while 


the last two terms—and in particular the latter one—are 
frequently used synonymously to slogan. 

Structurally, a slogan should be fittingly and 
concisely worded. It generally requires the 
audience or the addressee to abandon the 
past, the status quo and the attendant 
passivity through action and loyalty 
to the values propagated, in sake 
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of changes for the future. It challenges people to take decisions and fight 
for the realization of ‘lost’ or ‘neglected’ ideals and principles.’ Therefore, 
the dynamic aspect of the language used in slogan—which stimulates 
actions among protesters—is the key to understand the nature and use of 
symbols that distinguish a ‘socio-politically’ motivated slogan from other 
figures of speech such as aphorisms, proverbs and even maxims.’ 

The first scholarly approach towards understanding the efficiency and 
sociopolitical impact of slogans was pioneered by Robert H. Thouless in 
his seminal work How to Think Straight; the Technique of Applying Logic 
Instead of Emotion (1937). He considers slogans as tabloid statements 
expressed in a fixed form of lexemes which encourages tabloid thinking. 
Such a phraseology, Thouless believes, is inclined to reduce a complicated 
corpus of data to an oversimplified formula which often escapes all 
qualifications and uncertainties and therefore reaches the audience in the 
most emotional and straight path without getting lost in complexity and 
philological labyrinth of the standard language. One of the particularities 
of such a tabloid structure is the simplicity through which the uttered 
phrase in a slogan can be repeated, remembered and subsequently 
transmitted from one person or one group to another. 

Thus, the simplification of complex sociopolitical doctrines and 
ideologies is one of the most significant functions of slogans since the 
audience—or the public in general—would barely endure tedious and 
long elaborations of political opinions and worldviews. People tend to boil 
their attitudes down to the common denominator and react in terms of 
abstractions and stereotypes.‘ Yet, this characteristic is especially functional 


2- Cf. SHANKEL, GEORGE E. (1941) American Mottos and Slogans, New York: H.W. 
Wilson Co., , p. 7. 

3- EDELMAN, MURRAY (1967) The Symbolic Uses of Politics, Urbana: University of 
Illinois, , p. 114. 

4- Cf. E. DENTON, ROBERT (1980) The rhetorical functions of slogans: Classifications 
and characteristics, Communication Quarterly, 28:2, p. 13. 


and practical when the slogan addresses elementary and fundamental 
necessities of the audience, a feature fully applicable to the content of 
current slogans expressed during the Iranian protests as we will see below. 

Furthermore, in accordance with Gestalt psychology, slogans designate 
structuring of sentiments in rather unstable and critical times to define— 
respectively to redefine—the old values and virtues which are either 
assumed to be lost or misused by those in power.> Hence, in times of 
conflict and crisis we seek support, we are willing and even want to be 
guided, as once we sought the support of our parents as infants. In this 
manner, the psychological aspect of slogans is highly directive-suggestive 
and aims to guide the audience in the similar way parents teach their 
children to be linguistically verbal. 

The assimilative power enrooted in such hortative phrases is another 
particularity of slogans. They seek audience to identify oneself with the 
conveyed message in the slogan, either by subordinating to or identifying 
with a group or a leader. Yet this group or leader might represent a 
particular class of society or—in the case of current uprisings in Iran due 
to the severe oppression of large majorities of population—even address 
to a broad mass of discontented people. Psychologically, we accept the 
directive message of a slogan because we are convinced that it transmits 

seeks a solution to our conflicts and social dilemmas and injustice 


as embodied in the slogan’s formulation. ° 


The implementation of linguistically carefully chosen 
wordings to sanctify or glorify a reformatory or even 
rebellious social action aims to initiate or introduce 


5- SHERIF, M. (1936) The psychology of social norms. 
New York & London: Harper, pp. 85. 

6- DUNCAN, HUGH (1968) Symbols in Society. 
New York: Oxford University Press, p. 23 
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anew policy while abrogating the current one. Murray Edelman, American 
political scientist—known for his research on symbolism in politics— 
believes in the very language-centric nature of slogans which allocates 
political values: 
Through language a group cannot only achieve an immediate 
result but also win the acquiescence of those whose lasting 
support is needed. More than that, it is the talk and the response 
to it that measures political potency, not the amount of force 
that is exerted.’ 

Slogans do not appear in isolation; their birthplace and cradle are the 
society in which they function. Hence, they have to be considered as social 
symbols even if the reprisals imposed by the oppressive government—as 
is the case in Iran—seek to portray the actions as isolated insular and fully 
detached riots in behalf of some ‘anarchists’. In such cases the governing 
side which aims to deny the effectiveness of anti-regime slogans often rush 
to create counter-slogans to rhetorically oppose those of the protesters, 
de-glorifying the content of revolutionary slogans while reintroducing its 
own values in created slogans. In the case of Iran, the counter-slogans do 
not target the protesters directly, but instead emphasize traditional Shiite 
symbols, martyrs and moral virtues of Islamic solidarity. In doing so, the 
government tries to control collective attitudes by manipulating even 
significant symbols which—in their ‘natural’ and ‘original’ context—bore 
different or opposite meanings.® 

Slogans—as the examples will show— have often a repetitive character 
and are therefore very cathartic as they will be shouted and cried out loud. 
This particularity confers a feeling of relief to mitigate the frustration. The 


7- EDELMAN, MURRAY (1967), p. 114. 


8- Cf. LASSWELL, D. (1927) The Theory of Propaganda, in: American Political Science 
Review, 21, p. 627. 


more obscene and aggressive the language of the slogan, the stronger is its 
laxative effect on the people. Verbal attacks and insults are particularly 
surrogating for physical aggressions, especially where the unarmed 
civilian protesters do not have any device or means to defend themselves 
vis a vis the armed police and militia as it has been the case in recent 
demonstrations in Iran. 

Considering the above elements, we conclude slogans are social unifiers 
that identify individuals with a group and enable them to belong to society 
of like-minded peoples, thus also eliminating the fear of loneliness and 
solitude. However, since groups are composed of individuals, the phrases 
uttered in slogans are particularly effective because they allow each 
individual to interpret them in their own way. It is precisely the obscurity 
of slogans which allows everyone to view the content as the embodiment 
of his or her own ambitions and dreams. In this sense, the protesters 
rightfully project their individual sentiments, desires and ambitions into 
the slogans they shout.® 

Hence, slogans innate often—if not exclusively—an element of 
“cry” and “scream”, they are predominately rhythmic, use a limited 
number of words, imply imperative, hortative or jussive verb forms 
and are constructed in a way to encourage, provoke and mobilize the 

listener to undertake a change or at least to contribute to it. Social 


anthropologists list a relatively comprehensive list of distinctive 


attributes that characterize the nature of slogans in general. 
Accordingly, one finds in slogans particularities such as 
rhythm, alliteration, antithesis, repetitive ringing 
of sounds, repeated affirmation, brevity and 


ellipsis, metonymy, appeal to and demand 


9- Cf. BELLAK (1943), The Nature of Slo- 
gans, p. 503. 
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for change, request for courage and public support, punning, allegory, 
parallelism, metaphor, nominalization, sentiment of patriotism, cordiality 
and solidarity, presumptuousness, authoritative emphasis, class appeal, 
timeliness, euphony and obscurity of origin.” 

Linguistically, syntactically and grammatically, slogans could easily 
violate rhetorical standards and deviate from recognized norms. They 
may partially not even conform with logical features of the language. 
This way slogans may become more attractive. Neologisms, lexical and 
philologic shifts could occur in slogan phrases and their semantic forms 
may be ultra-flexible. Vulgarity and distancing from literary norms are 
other characteristics of slogans. Creating rhymes or rhythms and changing 
word order for the purpose of amplification is also typical of slogans, the 
latter of which may be barely feasible in English or some other European 
languages, but is fairly common in Persian (and Arabic) slogans.” All of 
the aforementioned attributes, each in a specific context, contribute 
to the effectuality of slogans to be catchy, memoizable, repeatable and 
transmittable. 

As we will see below the majority of the examined Persian slogans 
expressed by Iranian protesters and presented in this article overlap with 
the abovementioned characteristics. Among all these quoted attributes 
the commanding and provocative nature of Persian slogans could be 
considered as the most specific character of recently constructed phrases 
to express strong discontent of demonstrators. The imperative structure 
of verbs as a form of directive language is exclusively blunt and perhaps 
the most efficient way of conveying a message. 

I further argue in this paper that compared to a motto or maxim, 


10- Idem, pp. 497-9. 
11- Cf. AL-SOWAIDI, BELQES et al (2015) Doing Politics in the Recent Arab Uprisings: 
Towards a Political Discourse Analysis of the Arab Spring Slogans, pp. 13-14. 


whose creators are often known or driven from some literary heritage, 
anti-regime (political) slogans are predominantly—if not exclusively— 
obscure of origin and their creators are generally anonymous. This is 
perhaps even an intention not to reveal the name of the creator of aslogan, 
since in sensitive cases the creator’s life could be in danger. In addition, the 
anonymity of slogans’ genesis helps them reach a wider audience, as this 
mysterious and obscure trait could transcend class and caste limitations, 
conferring it a more universal value and validity. Furthermore, here is the 
message way more significant than the messenger pers se. 

This ambiguous nature of slogans—not the symbols per se, as some 
sociologists claim’—makes them practical and applicable in human 
society, while creating a bridge that allows them to constantly migrate 
between the semiotic layers of meanings loaded in them. Of course, 
once we crossed the bridge, we might drive or even create new semantics 
and meanings. These new meanings then encourage us to undertake 
action.” This characteristic confers slogans a sense of transculturality and 
universality, and as the examples will show, the slogans used appear to bea 
replica, if not a reproduction or reflection of semantically similar mottos 
already uttered in similar circumstances in other regions, languages and 
cultures. Furthermore, we will see that this is most likely the anonymous 
and ambiguous peculiarity of slogans, which contributes to their reuse 
and redefinition in different epochs and for different political 


12- For instance, Hugh Dalziel Duncan, Scottish born American 
sociologist believes that slogans frequently use ambiguous symbols 
or in his wording ‘ambiguity of symbols’ which finally lead us 
to action: ‘Symbols, then, create and sustain beliefs in ways 
of acting because they function as names which signify 
proper, dubious, or improper ways of expressing 
relationships’. Cf. DUNCAN (1968), p. 22. 


13- Idem. 
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situations, as they could barely be assigned exclusively to a person or a 
class. 

The study of selected Persian slogans of a political nature amis, on 
the one hand, to highlight the similarity of this type of rhetoric in a 
broader comparative context with similar slogans in other cultures 
and languages, and, on the other hand, through linguistic and semiotic 
analysis and their interpretation, it elucidates the political atmosphere 
in which these phrases are shaped and nourished. This article does not 
claim to be exhaustive, but is intended to lay the first foundations for a 
comprehensive study of Persian slogans for the last four decades since the 


Islamic Revolution of 1979. 


Semiotic Examines of Persian So‘ars During the Uprisings 

The recent and—in time of composing this article—still ongoing 
protests in Iran have erupted across Iran over the murder of Mahsa Amini 
(Kurdish: Zina Mahsa Amini), a 22-year-old woman of Kurdish background 
who died in police custody after being arrested for improperly wearing her 
head scarf (hegab). Some experts believe ‘the brave acts of defiance by the 
protesters against Iran’s Supreme Leader Ayatollah Ali Khamenei and the 
regime he represents are part of a long Sisyphean struggle for democracy, 
sovereignty and independence among the people of Iran’.* 

The nature of the popular slogans targeting the government and 
ideologues of the Islamic Republic of Iran in ongoing uprisings—which 
meanwhile are audible in about 120 metropolitan cities and towns across 
the country—teveals the intention, will and ambitions of the protesters for 
change. In this short article I have compiled, translated, interpreted and 
tried to emphasize the semantics but also the semiotics of these slogans as a 


14-Cf. MILANI, A. Protests in Iran in: Standard News: https://news.stanford.edu/2022/09/26/ 
understanding-protests-iran. 


specimen of the most popular sors heard in the streets of Iran today. 

What effects do slogans have on people, once they could connect with 
the content, weltanschauung and ideals of their promoters? As soon as we 
hear people chant or shout slogans in the street, our cerebral nerves are 
excited, itincreases our heartbeat, pulse and blood circulation. Slogans are 
undoubtedly designed to be chanted, exclaimed and shouted by people in 
public, thus appealing to the listener’s sense of hearing rather than sight. 
Even though visual impressions of protesters screaming slogans seem 
to be very emotional for the spectators, it rarely affects people’s way of 
thinking.* In this sense, slogans are intended for the public and therefore 
are not designed to operate on the basis of personal relationships. Political 
slogans are widely used in state policies and are aimed to conduct public 
behavior. However, not every politically inclined slogan is designed by the 
state authorities or dictated from above. As the examples will confirm, 
the Persian slogans examined here emerged from anti-regime protesters 
against the authoritative state. 

In the case of Iran, the recent slogans are undoubtedly invented by 
some ‘popular’—though not necessarily identifiable—anti-regime 
intellectuals or ideologues but the strategy of implementing slogans is the 
same as that of the authorities. However, the main difference is that the 
latter one has more invasive and convenient apparatus and instruments 


to facilitate spreading slogans. Yet, anti-regime slogans shouted 


by discontented people do not possess enough technology 
and mass media due to the prohibitions and restrictive 
measures imposed on them on behalf of the regime. 
Therefore, slogans cannot be effective without 


mass mobilization, and mass mobilization 


15- NIANXI, X. (2015) Political Slogans and 
Logic, Diogenes, p. 220. 
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requires doctrine and leadership. The current uprisings in Iran seem to 
lack both, especially the latter. Hence, it is extremely difficult to meet 
prognosis and predict where this revolutionary movement will lead. 

Nonetheless, the study of Persian slogans expressing the will of the 
nation - or at least the protesters - is of enormous importance. Such 
research could be carried out from a variety of different aspects and 
disciplines, including anthropology, linguistics, political discourse 
analysis, psycholinguistics, semiology and semantics. Depending on 
the perspective and the instruments used to examine the slogans, the 
reflections on slogans can differ. however, one is certain: the current 
uprisings in Iran and the nature of slogans being shouted seem to 
distinguish from the previous ones in various aspects. The strong presence 
of female protesters, the massiveness and breadth of the demonstrations, 
their length and duration, as well as the boldness of the slogans shouted 
by women all together confirm this perception. 

In examining Iranian and Western media with regard to the Persian slogans 
at anti-regime demonstrations, the author could not find any scientific 
analysis related to the slogans used to date. However, there is a single BBC 
news article published in 2018 to coincide with the latest Iranian protests in 
the same year. Hence, before we delve into the linguistic analysis of Persian 
slogans, I would like to briefly refer to this online article. 

Following the January 2018 uprisings, Majid Mohammadi, a political 
analyst for the Persian BBC, published an essay entitled Analysis of the 
slogans of the January 2018 protest movement in Iran. Subtitled How 
Slogans will be constructed (Persian: So‘arha ¢egineh sahteh miSavand), 
the author argues that ‘slogans in all [Iranian] political uprisings and 
movements starting with the Constitutional Revolution [1906-1908] up to 
the January 2018 protests have been made in an improvisational manner.” 


16- MOHAMMADI, M. (2019) Tahltl-e So‘arha-ye harekat-e e‘terazi-ye deymah 96 iran 
https://www.bbc.com/persian/blog-viewpoints-42620668 (access 10/06/2022). 


He further writes that ‘no one sits in isolation and creates some slogans for 
a gentile or neighboring nation’. Leaving aside the political analysis that 
Mohammadi offers in relation to the event, and a relatively comprehensive 
interpretation of nature and characteristics of 2018 uprisings, it seems 
that the initial promise suggested by the subtitle—regarding analysis of 
slogans—has been fully neglected. Therefore, the unelaborated credo 
regarding ‘improvised nature of slogans’ seems to remain unfounded. I 
argue in contrast that creating slogans could be only partially improvised. 
The fact that creators of political slogans are generally unknown to 
the public does not mean that they were manufactured ex nihilo. Persian 
Slogans uttered in protests are a result and reaction to unsatisfactory and 
suppressive sociopolitical circumstances. Slogans in particular— provided 
they are successful and widespread—owe their popularity to thoughtful, 
contemplated and intelligently constructed ‘naturalized’ forms. Yet, 
Mohammadi argues: ‘No one can sit in Erbil, Tel Aviv or Washington and 
write slogans for people’s gatherings in Tuyserkan, Izeh, and Dorud”. 
This argument is, however, ill-placed as no one—except some regime 
ideologues haunted by delusions of conspiracy—claims that slogans are 
created outside of the sociodemographic context in which they operate. 
Whether slogans are improvised or premeditated, none of the possible 
options would determine their geographical genesis. Truth is, that 
slogans—when they factually reflect desires, ambitions and 


goals of their promoters—reveal the very nature of universal 
subconscious of the society in which they were born. 
While the content of all slogans uttered by protesters 
target the Islamic Republic and its ideologues, a 
closer look at their phrasing and semantics 
reveals particular differences in terms of 


17- Idem. 
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addressees these slogans are created for. In this sense, the applied slogans 
in current uprisings could be grosso modo categorized into two different 
types: 
a. General slogans demanding freedom, justice and other fundamental 
values related to human rights. 

These slogans enjoy a longer history Iran’s post-revolutionary era and 
one could trace and identify them almost in all uprisings and popular 
protests since the first demonstrations in the late 1990s. Textually, all of 
these slogans invoke fundamental rights and freedoms that have been 
severely threatened since the 1979 Islamic Revolution. These slogans do 
not target the regime specifically. 

b. Direct ‘aggressive’ or radical slogans which object and criticize 
the regime's dasein and its very quintessence. 

These slogans have been historically emerged much later than the first, 
namely in response to the failure of regime leaders and ideologues to even 
partially maintain or to fulfill their promises. The language and rhetoric 
used in these slogans reveal more obscenity and are less conservative than 
the first category. Perhaps one of the reasons—among other factors— 
for this rhetorical boldness lies in the fact that the majority of the 
demonstrators in these uprisings belong to the younger generation, and 
the youth language is generally less moderate. The shyness and caution in 
the language—compared to the older generation—seem to have no place 


in the youth language. 


a. Slogans of First Category 

The first and foremost popular slogan uttered almost immediately after 
the tragic death of Mahsa Amini is: Zan, zendegi, azadi meaning “woman, 
life, freedom’." This slogan is the most ‘moderate’ one among the political 


18- Note on data collection: The sources of analyzed slogans in this article are selected 
Iranian audio-visual and printed media materials via different social platforms including— 


slogans we currently hear across Iranian streets. The neutrality and 
moderateness of this phrase is so obvious, that even the Islamic regime’s 
propaganda machine has no hesitation in reflecting it as a ‘reasonable 
demand’ in state-sponsored media and newspapers nationwide—though 
this happened weeks after Mahsa Amini’s death. However, like many 
other slogans with a similar origin story, this slogan’s birth time was not 
on the occasion of Mahsa Amini’s death. The content of the phrase is a 
de facto translation of the original Kurdish slogan Zen, Zyan, dzdadi “idem” 
associated with Jineology (Kurdish Zenolozi meaning “women’s science”) 
and is set to have been attributed to Abdullah Ocalan the head of PKK 
*, The slogan marked the political activities of Kurdish women in the 
2000s and was considered attractive because of its spelling, rhythm and 
connotational significance. To what extent the above-mentioned Kurdish 
or Persian slogans are inspired by the famous French tripartite motto 
“egalité, liberteé, fraternité” is not the focus of this study, but the associative 


but not exclusively—Iran International, Aljazeera, BBC Persian, ARD, ZDF, as well as 

Persian blogs, Instagram, Tweeter, Telegram and WhatsApp messages available to the 

author. Non-Persian as well as those slogans which were merely expressed from or written 

by Iranians in exile have been excluded in order to represent an authentic picture of local 

slogans hearable and visible in Iranian streets. All quoted slogans are intactly reflected, they 
did not undergo any modifications or corrections. 


19- Jineology (cf. Kurmanji-Kurdish: jineoloji), the “science of women”, also 
known as Kurdish feminism, is a form of feminism supported and promoted 


by Kurdistan Workers’ Party (PKK, acronym for Partiya Karkerén 
Kurdistan) and in particular under its leadership Abdullah Ocalan and 
its umbrella organization Kurdistan Communities Union (KCK 
acronym for Koma Civakén Kurdistan). It is also one of the 
political tenets in the Democratic Federation of Northern 
Syria. Cf. GROND A. 2018: Liberale Lebenswelten. 
Eine Fallstudie zu Sozialisationsprozessen in einer 
kurdischen Migrantenfamilie. Walter de Gruyter. 
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aspect of the latter cannot not simply be ignored. 

It is probably too early to evaluate all impacting spectra of this 
slogan, but many theoreticians and news analysts describe the current 
uprisings related to this slogan—as well as its mobilizing effect on women 
demonstrating in the streets—as the “biggest feminist revolution” in the 
Middle East and perhaps even worldwide, comparable to the Le mouvement 
de libération des femmes in 1960s and 1970s in Europe and in the United 
States”’. Following the above-mentioned Persian slogan Zan, zendegi, azadi, 
the mentioned distich has been rhymed by the second phrase: Mard, 
mihan, abadi meaning “Man, homeland, prosperity” apparently to cover 
both genders, expanding the ideological demands and creating a gender 
balance by including men as equal fighters for regime change, shoulder to 
shoulder with protesting women. 

Coinciding with the popular slogan Zan, zendegi, azadi one cannot 
overhear the phrase Ma hameh mahsa hastim, begang ta begangim “We are 
all Mahsa, you go to war against us, so we do the same”. This slogan creates 
a strong association with the French moto Je suis Charlie following the 
disastrous event of January 7, 2015 in Paris where two French-Muslim 
terrorists”, went into the offices of the French satirical weekly newspaper 
Charlie Hebdo in Paris and killed 12 people and injured 1 others. Yet, the 
Persian slogan either intentionally or incidentally recalls the French motto 
and apples for the uniting Iranians to demonstrate the event of death of Mahsa 
Amini as symbol for personification of this unity among the protesters. 


20- Cf. AL-SHAMAHI, A. Iran’s protesters have had enough after Mahsa Amini’s death, 
Al Jazeera (22 Sep 2022, access: 10/07/2022); Iran protests: Mahsa Amini‘s death puts 
morality police under spotlight, BBC News (21 Sep 2022, access: 10/07/2022); ZAN- 
GENEH P. ‘Zan, Zendegi, Azadi’ in: The Irish Times (Wed Oct 5 2022, access: 10/07/2022); 
LINDY, L. Z. et UMAR H. Zan, Zendegi, Azadi — Iran protests as the world watches in: 
https://www.thegazelle.org/ (Sep 25, 2022, access: 10/07/2022). 


21- The terrorists were two brothers called Said and Chérif Kouachi. 


The slogan Iranty-e ba geyrat! hemayat! hemayat! “Zealous Iranians! 
Support! Support!” accentuates one of the most significant specifications 
of Oriental manners namely the term geyrat, which literally means 
“sensitivity” and “strong overprotective feeling” or “responsibility” for 
family and friends. This slogan accuses the indifference and ignorance 
of those—particularly the passive part of the population—who silently 
witness the bloodshed of innocent civilians, their impartiality vis a vis 
police atrocities, and those who harass and suppress the demonstrators. 
The counterpart to this slogan manifests in the similarly sounding phrase 
Basigi-ye bigeyrat, da‘es-e ma Som@id meaning “Atrocious Basijis! You are 
our ISIS” comparing the oppressive groups of Basijis militia to the radical 
Islamic State called da‘eS in Persian following its Arabic acronym Dais 
(dawlat al-islamtyya “iraq wa sam: Islamic State of Iraq and Syria). 

A series of slogans strive for unity by surpassing regional and 
ethnoreligious differences, including those which thymically call the 
name of Iranian provinces and cities. They try to elucidate the nationwide 
withstanding of protesters, regardless of territorial or ethnic diversities. 
The two exemplary slogans of this type are: Az Kordestan ta Tabriz, sabr-e 
ma gasteh labriz meaning “From Kordestan {western province of Iran and 
birthplace of Mahsa Amini] up to Tabriz {capital city of East Azerbaijan 

Province, in northwestern Iran}, our patience is exhausted”; and 
similarly, the slogan: Az Kordestan ta Tehran, hiinin tamam-e 


Tran meaning “From Kordestan up to Tehran, the entire 
Iran is a bloodbath”. These two slogans are typical 
ones which appeal for unity and solidarity of all 
Iranians fighting in particular against police 
brutality. They are especially noteworthy 
because their formulae are constructed 
in a transregional, translingual and 
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transcultural way, so that the outreach of the slogans will be strong while 
denying any separatist assumption. Yet, Mahsa Amini was of Kurdish 
Sunni background, and this could have been misused to emphasize 
ethnoreligious dividing in Iran. Therefore, these two aforementioned 
exemplary slogans oppose exactly this hidden strategy of the regime 
which—particularly in times of unrest— tries to divide the people by 
treating the protesters with pejorative attributes such as anarchists with 
foreign allegiance (Persian egtesasgan-e biganeh-parast). 

The two slogans: Natarsid, natarsid, ma hameh ba ham hastim “Do not 
fear! Do not fear! We are all together” and its antithesis: Betarsid, betarsid, 
ma hameh ba ham hastim: “Be afraid! Be afraid! We are all together” each in 
its way address the protesters or the suppressing police forces respectively. 
The first one calls with prohibitive verb natarsid for unity of demonstrators 
against the brutality of so-called anti-riot police (Persian: polis-e zedde 
sures) while the second slogan with imperative betarsid warns the same 
police forces and remind them that protesters are now all united, hence, 
so the police should fear them. These two slogans are both encouraging 
and threatening. Encouraging because it addresses the demonstrating 
people in a hortative tone to abandon their fear and feeling of solitude, 
and threatening as it warns the police forces and particularly the Basiji 
militia, that the demonstrators are not alone. 

Perhaps, among multiple slogans targeting the regime’s brutality 
engaging armed forces and implementing rifle shooting against protesters 
one should remark the short repetitively expressed words Bisaraf! Bisaraf 
literally meaning “dishonorable”. This brief slogan has been one of the 
most provocative phrases objecting particularly the militia Basiji forces 
who—predominantly in civilian clothes—encounter the demonstrators, 
beating them using knives, batons and handguns. The Persian-Arabic term 
Saraf meaning “honor”, “dignity” or “decency” is a highly respected and 
hyper-sensitizing word within Oriental, Islamic and subsequently Iranian 


culture. Lacking this strongly morally and ethically loaded quality—as it 
is expressed in the slogan bisaraf with its verbal obscenity—tackles this 
sensitive issue aiming to warn the suppressive forces and appeal to the 
oppressors to their conscience. After all, the Basijis are also Iranians and 
of the ‘same blood and flesh’ as the people they beat and kill. This shouted 
slogan should remind them of the undeniable fact that they are hurting 
their own compatriots and innocent civilians. 

The slogan Agar ba ham yeki nasim, yekt, yekt tamum misim meaning 
“If we do not unite with each other, it would be our end” literally: “If 
we do not become one, we will be exterminated one by one” belongs to 
the same category. This rhythmic phrase sounds very apocalyptic and 
fatalistic, yet encourages people to join the protests and negates division 
and differences. This slogan seems to be a rendering of the old Roman 
wisdom proverb “Either we hang together, or we will all hang separately”” 
which is partially an appeal to reason recalling the old Roman folklore 
tale about the morale that many sticks together would be harder to break 
than each one isolated. Undoubtedly, fear of being left isolated which 
causes uncertainty and angst is an important factor in creating and using a 
slogan as such. 

In fact, a considerable number of popular slogans—regardless of belonging 

to the either ‘a’ or ‘b’ categories—call for unity and oneness among 


22- The slogan is attributed to Benjamin Franklin at the time of the 
signing of the Declaration of Independence. The original phrase is 
“We must all hang together, or, most assuredly, we shall all hang 
separately”. By signing the Declaration of Independence, 
the delegates were putting their lives on the line, so that 
if they were to lose the war for independence, then 
the British government would execute them in a 
very painful way. Cf. ZALL, P.M. (1980) Ben 
Franklin Laughing. 
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Iranians beyond ethnoreligious and social strata. This characteristic has of 
course not remained secret from the eyes of regime ideologies and state- 
sponsored media, which is why the popular daily newspaper Hamshahri 
in its October 04, 2022 edition describes these slogans as some yelling 
‘screamed by rioters’ and as ‘deconstructive lawbreaking’ and demanded 
that ‘true intellectual and aware people of Iran should stay away from 
these demonstrators because they only refer to a ‘certain class of the 
society’ and they are the so-called ‘pseudo-intellectuals’ and therefore, 
‘are not the advocates of the Iranian nation’. In fact, the nature of these 
protests is exactly the opposite of what the Hamshahri newspaper claims. 
In fact, all other remaining slogans being used on behalf of the 
protesters could be put in the category b. which clearly target the Islamic 
regime and even the supreme leader Ayatollah Khamenei in person. 


b. Slogans of Second Category 

The most popular slogan of this category is: Marg bar diktator “Down 
to dictator”. A slogan which is not exclusively created for the purpose 
of current protests and was heard previously even during the uprisings 
in Pahlavi era which led to the 1979 Islamic revolution targeting 
Mohmmad Reza Shah. However, this slogan has been redefined since 
then and meanwhile targets metaphorically the regime’s Supreme Leader 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei as the symbol of that dictatorship and the head 
of the Islamic regime. The slogan Marg bar Setamgar, eh sah baseh ceh 
rahbar meaning “Death to the dictator, whether they are a king or a cleric 
leader” addresses the same issue with the difference that despotism of 
any nature, both monarchic or theocratic is unacceptable in the eyes 
of protesters. Equating the two terms sah (king) with rahbar (theoretic 


23- Cf. HamSahri, Poste pardeh-ye So‘arha dar yek egte8a8 (Behind the scenes of slogans in 
a riot), 30 Sahrivar 1401 | 04 Oct 2022. 


leader, nickname of Ayatollah Khamenei) in the same sentence clearly 
shows that the protesters are not seeking a monarchy as an alternative to 
the current Islamic Republic. 

Whether the latter slogan reflects the voice of the majority is of course 
disputable as the very popular slogan in 2018 uprisings prior to the 
current one starting in September 2022 was Reza Sah, ruhat sad meaning 
“Reza Shah may your soul rest in joyfulness!” An almost nostalgic slogan, 
praising the Pahlavi era and in particular mourning its first monarch Reza 
Shah. The author could not discover the latter phrase among the popular 
slogans, hearable in current movements which most probably reflect the 
ideological shifting of the demonstrators who are now more focused to 
oppose the Islamic regime per se rather than comparing the sociopolitical 
climate to that of Pahlavi era. Furthermore, avoidance of promonarchist 
slogans seems to be an intentional and deliberate method to escape being 
trapped into divisive sectarian or separatist political isolations. Status 
quo and in the eyes of the protesters, the common enemy of all different 
denominations with various political aspirations is the Islamic regime. 

A similar and obviously more radical slogan manifests itself in the 
phrase: Khamenei gateleh, hokimates bateleh: “Khamenei is a murderer, 
his government is illegitimate {lit. abrogated}”. This slogan was already 

uttered in May 2022 following the collapse of the ten-story Metropol 
Complex in Abadan which caused the death of dozens of 


civilians. This tragic event, which repeatedly underlined the 
state’s bureaucratic corruption and money laundering, 
brought the critical state of many Iranian towers 
and buildings to light and provoked local 
uprisings shouting the mentioned slogan. 
Yet, in recent protests this phrase has 
been frequently heard among furious 
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demonstrators targeting directly the Supreme Leader Ali Khamenei. The 
phrase Mogtaba bemiri, rahbari-ro nabini: “Mojtaba you may you die and not 
see the leadership” verbally attacks Mojtaba Khamenei, son of the Supreme 
Leader, who presumably would be the designated successor of his father as 
the leadership based on the jurisdiction of Twelver Shi'a and per definition 
is hereditary; a concept which has been the core of numerous disputes and 
controversies even among the high-ranking clergy in today’s Iran. 

Another particularly interesting slogan is Mikosam, mikosan haran-keh 
haharam kost meaning “I will kill, I will kill those, who killed my sister”. 
This phrase which is often being heard in recent days reminds of the 
revolutionary slogan of 1979s: Mikosam, mikosan ankeh baradarm kost 
meaning “I will kill, I will kill those, who killed my brother”. The latter was 
frequently expressed in early days of the Islamic revolution condemning 
Shah's armed forces who opened fire on the protesters. This time, however, 
the word baradar “brother” has been replaced by hahar “sister” to refer to the 
brutal murder of Mahsa Amini and other particularly young women who 
have been killed by ‘anti-rebel’ police and Basiji militia in recent uprisings. 

The last examined slogans use a strong rhetoric hyperbole in order 
to demonstrate the intensity of protesters’ resentment and abhorrence 
against the regime and its supporters. The terms such as qatel “murderer”, 
batel “illegitimate”, bemiri “you may you die”, mikosam “I will kill” are 
striking examples of such hyperbole implemented in the slogans. Slogan 
composers have used this type of semantic embellishment to unduly 
emphasize the degree of dissatisfaction and hatred of the regime. 

Finally, there are a series of slogans which object to the legitimacy of 
the governing regime. The most popular among all is the phrase: Marg 
bar gomhuri-ye eslami meaning “Down with the Islamic Republic” which 
directly targets the very core of the regime. Like some of the previously 
mentioned slogans, this phrase is not being heard for the first time and was 
sporadically shouted at previous protests prior to the recent uprisings, but 
the extensive media researches and available clips within the last weeks 


since the eruption of demonstrations” assert that this slogan is more 
boldly, fearlessly and frequently used compared to the earlier protests. The 
following three slogans: Marg bar estebdad, hegab-o gast-e ersad meaning: 
“Down with despotism, hijab and moral police”; Inha hamas bahanast, asl-e 
nezam nesanahst meaning “These {protest} are all excuses, the very core 
regime is our target” and Jn aharin payam-e, hadaf hod-e nezam-e meaning: 
“This is the last message, the main target is the regime itself” they all— 
each with almost identical or semantically similar connotations—object 
to the very core of the Islamic regime and put its legitimacy in question. 
The content of the slogans as a whole confirms that all facets of the 
Islamic Republic and the core of the government in all their details have 
been intensively attacked and their legitimacy questioned. Beginning with 
demands for basic rights such as free life, justice, liberty and prosperity 
to critical issues such as outright enmity with the Supreme Leader Ali 
Khamenei, opposition to the Islamic regime, and even readiness for real 
confrontation against the police forces all reveal multiple aspects of the 
young generation’s socio-political dissatisfaction with the current system. 
This discontent and warmongering spirit are highlighted by the semantic 
and semiotic approaches towards political slogans presented above. Be it 
the search and longing for a free democratic society or the clear animosity 
towards the country’s highest religious leadership, the contents of 
the slogans are directed against the regime’s very quintessence. 


The protests are clearly not promoting simple reform, as 
was the case during the 2010 Green revolution, but they 
outspokenly demand a regime change. 

Conclusion 

The principal goal of political slogans is to 


24- The protest movement first began on 21 


September 2022. 
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persuade the addressees. These addresses could be friend or foe, compatriot 
or competitor, ideological sympathizer or adversary etc. Here, rhetoric and 
diction playa tremendous role in the persuasion process. The implementation 
of linguistic devices, figures of speech, metaphor, cunning and the like makes 
political slogans memoizable and chantable. There is no reason to doubt that 
slogans have existed in one form or another ever since more complex linguistic 
symbols were used as devices of social communication. Nevertheless, it is 
still too early to evaluate the sociopolitical and societal impacts of the 
above-examined slogans on the Iranian citizens and on the regime and 
its supporters per se. The uprisings in numerous cities, towns, and even 
rural areas are still continuing and it would need some time to see the 
resonance of the rhetoric expressed in these slogans. 

Obviously, Persian slogans have universal traits. Although, the 
current research does not focus on figuring out the particularities of 
Iranian slogans and their differences from the slogans used, for example, 
in the 2010 Arab Spring or in Afghanistan in recent years, nonetheless, it 
would be valuable to point out some of these differences or similarities 
regionally and transnationally. In terms of linguistic features, Iranian 
slogans—like slogans used elsewhere in the world—are assigned to the 
different levels of linguistics from lexis to pragmatics to enable protesters 
to coerce, represent and misrepresent, legitimize and delegitimize”. 

A general examination of the slogans uttered in the Iranian protests 
shows however, that none of the thoughtfully or improvisatory composed 
phrases have any religious component. The anti-regime slogans are 
partially radical, almost aggressive and attacking, but not religiously 
tinged. It is perhaps a characteristic that seems very typical of the younger 
generation of Iranians who mostly want nothing to do with religion. 


25- Cf. CHILTON P. & SCHAFFNER C. (1997) Discourse and politics. In: van Dijk TA 
(ed.) Discourse as Social Interaction. London, UK: SAGE, p. 211. 


Therefore, laicism and distancing oneself from any aspiration of religiosity 
is one of the outstanding specifications seen in these slogans. In this sense, 
the content of Iranian slogans differs thematically but also linguistically, from 
those revealing the partially religious component in the Arab Spring uprisings. 
Further study of slogans shows that Iranian protesters are heavily preoccupied 
with the very concept of leadership and its legitimacy. Subsequently, the slogans 
tend to be more revolutionary and primarily target Supreme Leader Ali 
Khamenei. The content of today’s slogans seeks less for reformatory changes, 
they actually yearn for regime change, and this is what separates today’s slogans 
semantically and semiotically from the shouted slogans of the 2010 Green Revolution. 
Tothe anti-regime slogans, initially formulated mostly orally and predominately 
uttered in the streets, another crucial and decisive element was added and it 
is the graffiti that can now be seen on the walls of houses, businesses, mosques 
and even state offices. A combination of verbally uttered slogans along with 
visually recognizable graffiti of the same content will definitely increase the 
effectiveness and endurance of this anti-regime rhetoric. Users on social 
networks emphasize that writing slogans, stencils, and crossing lines on the 
photos of state officials have more lasting effect. On the other hand, erasing 
written slogans from the walls and bridges would take additional energy from 
the repressive forces”. 
A considerable list of neologisms, composita and jargons arose 
during the uprisings. Terms such as kuidak-kos “child murderer” as the 


reference to the regime brutality killing minors, rahbar-e aldang 
“useless” or “stupid leader’, da‘es-e md “our ISIS” referring to 
Revolutionary Guards and Basijis are just a few examples 
of the use of some sort of vulgarity and neologisms 


heard in today’s uprisings. 


26- Cf. Iran International, October 6th 2022: 
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In words of Charles-Marie Gustave Le Bon, French polymath and 
anthropologist who wisely described the nature and aspects of politically 
motivated slogans more than a century ago: 

In the first rank of the important factors which shape the course 
of history we must place the formulae of religious, political and 
social life. In every age, after a brief period of uncertainty, the 
needs and the aspirations of the masses eventually find expression 
in short, sententious phrases. Universally accepted, they ballast 
the nation’s mentality, give guidance to emotions and give rise to 
unity of consciousness and action. These magic words need not 
represent the truth, nor need they be particularly definite. It is 
enough that they should produce an impression. Their vagueness 
enables everyone to see in them the embodiment of his dreams, 
and to find in them a solution to the problems of the day” 

One thing is certain, and this is the breaking of a longstanding religious 
and traditional taboo which manifested in linguistic usage of blasphemous 
expressions against the Muslim clerics in general and the person of 
Ayatollah Ali Khamenei in particular. With tearing down the sanctuary 
walls of modesty and shyness, as well as fears against the regime’s high 
rank ideologues and mullahs, it seems almost impossible to restore the 
spiritual image of the Islamic clergy in the country. Breaching this taboo 
and the irreversible aspect of damaging the image of Muslim clerics— 
who till recently have been enjoying an almost intangible immunity from 
their ivory towers—will have a long-lasting influence on public opinion 
and could lead the majority of Iran’s young generation towards laicity and 
secularism, if not anti-religiousness. 


Farshid Delshad, January 10, 2023 


27- LE BON, GUSTAVE (1923): Le Déséquilibre du monde. Flammarion - Bibliothéque de 
philosophie scientifique, p. 234. 
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